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I am voty pratcful to tlie Bombay Gkjvcmmont for inviting me to visit tlie Soil 
' Cionst rvation arfJ Loml DevJnpmont work at Bijapur. I bad written, asking that I 
might come, os I particularly wished to study the organisational side of-this succcsbful 
work 08 1 knew that, in other provinces many snoli problems were oxcrcibing the minds 
of thwo engaged in planning the foundations of post-war development. Although 
<he final shape of thmgs has not yet been definitely dwided as regards the Land Im- 
provement Section 'e work (popularly known as the Bijapur scheme) the general plan 
of the administrative and executive frame-work can be said to be more or less settled, 
and 1 was abicjto come away vrith impr^ions whiob I bope willbe of value to others. 

During the tour I had the benefit of frequent discussions with Mr. W. C. de C. 
Walsh, Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay, Mr. J. Petty, O.B.E., M.C., Special 
Conservator, Planning, and most of the Conservators ,* at Bijapur the party was joined ' 
by Mr. J. M.‘Sweot, a Conservator from Madras. At Poona 1 met Mr. D. B. Sol hem, 
C.I.E., the Land Irapiovomont Officer (Qenetal), now officiating as Director of <Agii' 
culture and was granted intenriows by Hjs Excellency Sir Charles Bristow, C.I.E., 
1,C.S., Acting ^vemoi of Bombay, and Sit Godfitey Collins, C.8.I., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., Adviser to Ills Excellency. 

The tour included a vMt^to Kolhapur at the invitatioii of the Resident, Deccan 
States, Lt.-Col. G. W. L. Harvey, O.B.E., M.C., where tho question of arranging foe 
a Forest Adiriser for the States was discussed. 

Although I had gone to Bombay specially for the purpose of studying the Bijapur 
Land Improvement Scheme;-! alro took the opportunity of discussing post-war forest 
plans, and this note is therefore divided into two seettons, section I dealing with forest 
plans, and section II with the activities of tho Land Improvement Section. 

SECTION L— Post-War Fouest Plaks. 

/mportance oj ieeiding on a defnilc policy . — I think what impressed me most was 
the realistic way in which plani^is bci^ undertaken ; tlie importance of declaring, 
as far as possible, a definite policy or policies for land imptovement, graidng schemes^ 
.private forests, minor forests etc. before attempting to ttike up any detmlod work 
■feannot be over-emphasised. I am sure that one of the chief Teasons why tho volun-. 
tary closure movement ( wi1 li the hi ni of compulsion behind it) has proved so succcbs^i} * 
in the Punjah is that a practiced policy has boon followed irom the beginaing without 
the necessity for making any important changes. Villagers soon got accustomed to 
irestrictions and prohibitions which ate not Bulqect to frcqnent’duinge ; Ifeel sure this 
has also been a factor in the bikccss of tho bonding rehemes! ’ Another point is I hat 
until policy has been laid down U may be difficultrio foresee the lines alpug wWeh 
expansion and oiganisation of Ibe^dcpartment 'will develop. In sppte pios-inces 
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fJans caimoi 1 m mule until some Sovemmont organisat-ion, snoh^as a Laiul TT -jHim. - . 
iiion JBoard, has to work, but in !Bomba 7 1 think tho Land Improvement Bohemoa ' 
Aoticould Iw used for defining bow land can bo utilised to thejbest advantage. : 

ji^poi«tment cf a speeiait tlonaenalorto coordinate j^annir ^. — It is mt considered, 
possible ibr tho Chief Oemservator himself to co-ordinate the planning stage of the 
vciT- wide range of subjects whioh ore covered bp* the post-war plans, and the Bombap 
tSovomment have created a'specialtcmporarp post of Conservator, Planning. - In. 
genial his fonotions are first to suggest policy and then to work out the details of 
appBcation for the general post-war reconstruction pinna which have already been 
submitted to Oovornment. This oificer hos to d^l with grazing schemes, private , 
forests control, soil conservation, utilisation, resources surveys and a number of othen 
subjects ; he has to consult numerous officers both of lus own and other depart?* 
ments and of the (Sovemmont. So great is the field, to be covered and so many tho 
. problems to be solved, that there is no doubt that such a post is essential in all the 
major provinces if plans are to be pu€ into effect in a reasonable time and if waste of 
staff and mbney on ill-coneotvcd effort is to be avoided. All reports and proposals 
put \q> by him are dealt with by tbo Chief Conservator 'of Forests befmo submistion 
to Government. Tho general principle which it is proposed to follow isjto get poUey 
deoided first and then to work out the detailed possibility of the plans ; this, as I have 
already stated, is the correct way of approaoh. The Conservator. Planning, proposes 
• to malm several tours to other ^ovinoes to study their plans and methods. This is 
very sound practice and I strongly^tccommcnd it to other Piovmccs. 

UttKeatiott Plans. — ^I was very impressed by the plans imdcr investigation for the 
mammum dcvole^ment of the resources of the forests. Jfhe plans aim' largely at 
.tapping new sources by utilising the less valuable species and jungle-woods ; these 
SO-ca11^ inferior species oconpy tho majorlnroportiou of the space m India’s forests 
and it is probably no oxaggaration to say tlmt the future of Indian forestry demands 
mainly on tho devdopmeat of those industries such as plywood, which can utilise 
inferior species. 

Then there arc plans to increase the output of chareoal ; Bombay is a great 
nh(bxK>al-buniing country,' and the capitalalono consumes 300,000 tons a year, a good 
proportion of which ordirmrily comes from t^o Central Ptovinccs. 

Special features of development planning are : — 

J^ndioo inilp. It is hoped to arrange an aerial snxvi^ of the bamboo produc- 
ing tracts with a view to establish a puling plant- for paper and rayon.' , ‘ ^ 

TFood disUdatian . — 'Negotiations are prooeedingjbr the establidunent and work- 
ing of a 'wood-distillation « plant by a firm working on a profit-sbaxing bads with 
Government ; the chief product wQl be charcoal, with 'tar and, possibly, wood 
alc^ol as a by-product. , ' 

, JVper pulp from forest grasses. — ^This is another possibility which is to be ex- 
plored.' - . 

Pre-feibricated wooden bridges. — This is a proposal in lyhich it is hoped the Fublio 
Wnrlm Department will interest tbemoselves ; information on this subject is expect^ 
from America. , • 

SauMiitfl pdiieg. — ^The upc of small portable mills in foiling proas is contompla' ed ' 
in this way it v^ld bo possible to saw to standardsizes in theforeBt. !]&o posribihty. . 

. of udng portable treating tanks is also being investigated. « 

Tin*ber seasoning. — -It is proposed to experiment in and develop timber seasoBUig[^ 
wifb a vieu, it is hoped.'to supply wooden standards for the deefam grid. ' 
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SitvicuHural researph.‘—Ooa of tho post'Wai* sclicmoB is £!ia estjblislimonf of « 
proper provindal silvicultural rcsoaxoh organisation. Inhere are wrtaiiily Sumf roU8 
Bubjocts for rescarchi and it is oictiaoidinaijr'tbat a province of this size h{» not bad 
one before. Ono'tesalt bus been that tbo Land Impiovomcnt Section, has, up to the 
present, had it^obtain much of itfftreO seeds from Madras. 

Rssotirees and Indwlrial'survinf.—l understand that it is proposed to make a 
forest re.<iourcos survey with special regard to the great block of some 2,500 square 
miles of forest in Eanara, the yield posaiblities of which arc largely an unknown quan- 
, tity. The Conservator, Planning, has nliw issued a questionnaire to all factories in 
the Province concerned with the utilisation of forest produce in order to assess the 
flowiftTiila of industiy ; he is being assisted in his efforts by the Director of industries^ 

This matter was diseased at the Senior Porrst Officers Conference in April of 
this year, when a number of officers oonddeted it unnecessaty ; it may not bo necessary 
in all provinces, but personally I do‘ not know how planned development can take 
■place without a Ifflowlodge of the country’s resources ; certainly it is Wair to en- 
courage indnstcics which use timber or timber products unless it is possible at tho same 
♦■imn to provide them with a reasonable ostimato of the quantities of raw materials 
and particulars.BS to their situation. 1 do not know what such a s\itvcy would cost, 
it may not he mneb and may be partly aerial, but it is probable that future proiild 
will come mainly ftom-tho utdlisaiion of the less wefl-known woods. 


I was not told anything about plans to develop minor forest products, but 
presumably this important Acid will not bo over-looked. 

Aiiislanee qfthe Forest Resedrah Inslttufe. It is obvious that the Forest Research 
Institute will have to play its part in assisting'the lines of development referred to* 
above ; very ilosc collaboration is essential. Tbo Institute must be apprised of nil tho 
plans contemplated by Provinces and States ; the' scope of the plans noiv under con- 
oid oration in Bombay ^ow how very necessary are tho schemes for reorganising the 
Institute and bringing it up-io-dato. > 

, A Private Forests Sitt.-^Ubo (^ief Conservator of Forests considers it unneces- 
sary in the~casc of his Provmcc, to enact a Separate Billj ho considers that Chapter V 
of the Indian Forest Act can be suitably amended. I have disenssed his draff pro- 
visions with him and I am inolined to agree but naturally the Legal and Revenue 
Departments will be consnltcd. Tho Provinces pre empowered to frame tlicir own 
Forest Act iv tolo or amend it as they wish, provided such amendments arc no£'re-..c 
pngnant to any provisions of tho Government of India Act of 1935. 

‘ Propaganda . — ^AttKo Ssnior Forest Officers Conference held in April, it was re- 
commwdcd'tluit provinces should set a small foroat propaganda organisation with 
the objects of interesting tho public generally in forest matters and in pnrtiouUr to 
obtain tbTreo-op^tion of the rural population in schemes of land and forest rohabili- 
tation. “I undorstand.that tlua proposal is being oonsidcrod by tho Forest Depart- 
ment. 


Minor Foreft^J^illage Forests and Firewood . — Almost everywhere T have he.ird 
uncertainty expressed os to how Sir Herbert Howard in his note on Post-war Forest- 
Policy inlendodthat the problem of providinp-the village consumers with firen'ood 
and small timber should be solved. References in this note ate made to Minor Forest 6 
but it has been left to Provinces and States to work out tbejr own policy and its app- 
lication. ’ Smffiibc^st officers in Bombay were under the impression that thoPun]ab 
had solved the problem with* their system of village forests managed by co-operative 
societies.* rdd^i^ot think the Punjab have over made this claim ; but tho m.ilter is 
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Buoh on imporfcnnt one and tlirro is bo mucli uncertainty aa to wluit polity to adopt 
or how to ebt about oreafang village/oresta that I fool that I mubt and clear the 
air. 

Minor forests may be owned by individutds, by village communities or by 
Government ; they may be managed oy the owners themselves, or l>y societies and 
pandlia3rats ox by Government, or' Gkrvemmont may manage ti«m on behalf of the 
*owncr{s) nndm: some a gieement. Thus, village m community-owned forests ore minor 
foiests (there may be rare' exceptions) but minor forests are not necessary village 
* forests. It IS most unlikely that any one type of minor forest by itself would be capable 
of solving the problem of supplying firewood and small timber for onltivatois and > 
local puichasers in any particulax rural ama; advanta^ must bo taken of the pos- 
sibilities ofEmd by local land, economic «id sOoial conations. The main problem is 
to make fiiwood availablefor millions of small cultivators who caumot afioted to pay 
for it ; it will bo of valne to compare the capabilities of ^ different types of minor 
forest to achieve this object. 

Can forests grown on (She village foasTc dnd managed hg mUage societies fill the bill 1 
Only to a small extent, I think. The Punjab soineties were formed mainly -with the 
objects of organising the village community to protect the common land against 
erosion, of developing waste land and of increasing prosperity generally. In all oases 
it has been one of the primary objects of the society to obtain the highest income from 
the land; thus, although bj e-laws have permitted the casual 'removal of dead trees 
for fire-wood, etc., the bulk of the produce is sold & contractors who probably e^ott 
most of it. ^ 

The same is the case with jirivatcly owned minor forests ; the owner keeps what 
he xequiios for himself and sells the rest to the best advanta^ ; the money-making 
VTgb is too strong. ^ ^ 

The ideal 'which, perhaps eome Utopians look for is the village forest manned by 
a society or comnuttee, wUch daily dirtribntes fiicwnod *10 the village community 
'to each according to his needs the 'time is,''! am afraid, far distant when 'this can be 
'considered piactioal politics. , 

A Private Porests Bill may ^ve powers to compel the afforestation andtnpnage- / 
ment of waste land by the owner .with or without the assistance of Goyenunent. T 
Tlien thcie is the altoTnative where Government might acquire, either permanently 
or temporarily on lease, privately owned land, snofi as wuUe, wTtcr-loggcd or saline - 
land, or any land beyond the capaoity of tho.owner to develop for the purpose of - 
xaieing minor forests. It might 'be possible so to locate 'these ferebts as to make each 
•of th m serv* a number of villages conveniently and snffirciently closely grouped 
round them, Xt ivould be a matter of policy whether Government 'would inbiirt on these 
Toxeets being made to pay for tbcmsclvea or whether the produce should be sold at 
nominal i^tes which would involve a loss in ^cir management. In the foimer base * ' 
it would be practicable to ostablisirthu '^^e of minor forest only in localities where_^ 
the cultivators are sufficiently prosperous to pay a fair rate for their fuel. But a 
broad view must be taken ; large tra^ of country axe un^er-developcd and can only • 
be developed tlxrongh Govomment agency. The afforeitatloiTof waste land may help 
to give effect to other objects of Icmg-texm Government policy, e.g,, 'the Jncreiiso of the ‘ 
percentage of land under forest on general olimatic and ccoromic grounds, to lednce 
watoT-logging or prevent erosion, to mlrigate the effect of hot. dry -winds and to ' 
Tcclnim and improve intractable land generally ; in such cases, firewood production 
would be a secondary object and a policy of flbe grouts wrould be jubtified. 
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iny icQiiDgs, iioircvux'i Mo iliat tho Qi&fts bf poor cuItiVAtors innsf Imve tltPir 
firewood free, most be able to got it os tbof rrant it, t.e., during tbo day’a work, and it 
must bo witbin easy reach ; th«y will never use it unless it pomes to them free and easy 
as it docs in tbo case of cow-iliuig. Wlusre large forest grazing grounds exist, those 
who tend the cattle usually return in the evening srith a heed load of tlry firewood and 
no serious problem arises hero : but far and wide I think tlio ultimate solution lies in 
the cultivator growing his own firewood on the hordure of his fields, on the little 
patches of waste ground round wefis and habitations, along the hanks of streams and 
torrents, etc. Ttcro and there this is already done, it requires eneoiiraging, directing 
and assisting by the free supply of plants and seed. And I would go so far ns to say 
that in barren tracts like the Deccan, and the Tlial of the uesterii Punjab, where 
trees an also required as wind-breaks, these measures must he acrompnnied by the 
compulsory exclusion of goats, os is, in fact, being done inihe Deeenn. 

But I do not believe that minor forests in them'clvcs are sniriri<'nt ; they must bo 
integrated in a wide policy of firewood and charcoal produrtiou s\]uch m, y even 
include prosibion for export. Jiargo towns, small towna, industries, and count less 
eonsumeis in the country, other than the cultivators, require firewood or rhnrroal 
and are able to pay for it ; there is therefore plenty' of room for the fiicwood «.«ld by 
the Villago Forest Society or the private owner and they' should not be dt«i('our.iged 
merely ^causc they do not cater for tbo small cultivator. For the riiltivator will be 
tempted by high prices to M'Q to the pttrehaaing consumer instead of n-ing ht« fire- 
wood himself, unless the latter c.sn obtain it clietiply elsewhere ; thi t hapiicncd dot ing 
the war in many parts of India and lias tesiiUed in a serious depletion of tree 
growth in the cotmliybide. Thus it is cleat that the buccess of any scheme dcounod 
to encourage the use of firewood instead of cow-dnng may depend to a gri'ater or l"«s 
extent on the adequacy of an administration's plans to prnnde cheap fuel for all 
classes of emsumers, and this is particularly imjKirtont in localities w'hcro com- 
munieations are good. 

Minor forests, therefore, may be anything from Government owned and managed 
forests do;m to n small patch of trees growing round a cultivator's wtH nr a low of 
trees on a contour bund or minol; irrigation channels ; they would also inelude ro.sd- 
Bido and canal avenues. Ixical conditions, which may vary even within one di-trirt, 
must decide the hcbt meani of tackling the prQh1»m. ’Obsioiisly one important 
faetor is the availability of suitable land and it may will be that in some jiroviiires 
before a satisfacioiy firewood plan can be drawn up, as iiwb'ed they must, a utilisation 
survey of waste and uncultivable land will have to be made. 

These notes are of a general natun^ I did not have snffieient time to study 
conditions in Bombay in detail, but it is obvious that ronsuhTable ineren«Ob in fiie- 
woed prodneiioii are po*Bible ftom the develoym'nt of revenue waste, “inamdais" 
and othrr private forest and by the intrnductkm of rotational elosiiws in Govern- 
ment forest ; for the rest, and particularly in the Dccrnii uplands, the Lest course 
way bo'to foster the growing of trees on hands, etc*., itnd aleng the banks of water 
coiiiwcs and torrent be ds. ' One feature that filrurkmewosthe almost entire absence 
of village common land and thw narrows down the mimlier of minor forr&t typts 
which could be contemplated. 

All these matters arc under the active considrration of the Forest Department 
and these notch mayr, it is hoped, help towards the cty*!italiMng out of a policy'. 

Grazing Prehl&m* — Fori»t grazuig has, 1 W'os told, been pmetieally ruined ss a 
result of the abolition of grazing fcas. 5he Chief Conservator has proposals in hand to 
te-intzcducethe payment of fees and to cstabliEh a system of controlled rotational 



{•niKing, Ihp ohicf foatum of which witt bo tho fixation of a definite gtnaing inoi* 
dcncp for essential animals «hieh indrde plough bullocks (the number per house' 
hold being based on the acreage of the Itoldmg), plus two cows and t^o oalv’Cs. Full 
details arc not yet worked out, and one dilEouIty likely to arise fs that there will not 
be sulBcicnt area for the non-essential animals ; they will have to bo stall-fed or soldi 

1 saw a number of inamJar forests under cro don from excessive grazing and other 
forms of abuse ; presumably they will bo tackeld tbrongb tbe Private Forests Bill 
and the graring improved through proper management. One of the first require- 
inon^s iif India is economio grazing, that la the provision of good grazing for good, 
pr< lilable animals which can cam their grazing ; everywhere at present grazing is 
unp jofi'ablc in several senses.* Tlio popnlnr cry for.more extensive and free grazing 
must be resisted ; for this merely means the rotcnlaon of more unthrifty beasts which 
prv'ccnts any clumcc of upgrading and improvomen", most p'roposals for which are 
of little toIuc os long ns uncconnmte grazing is preva'ont. 

Organisation of the Forest Department for Post-trar Di vdopment. — Post war 
forest plans include the creation of minor forests, control or Supervision of private 
forests, fodder and grazing improvement schemes, counter-emsion schemes, the 
m.sgagemcnt of canal bank plantations etc. (These arc largeh* sodal-scni’ico ach^mrt ; 
they are not directly pordnetivo of income. In the past H hiu. been cu*>tnniaTy 
to jud^ the activities ofForestBepartmentabytheir annual profit and loss aecountc; 
this con still be done ns far os the management of the Government reserves arc con- 
rrmed ; but the finonccsof the “ social service ’'side of the Departments will have 
to be kept separate. 

Ail (his development ncccssilatesconuder.'iblc expansion of the Forest Depart' 
ment, which in turn may mean some degree of re-orgonieation. In one pros inec 
in order to deal aith tlicsc development plans,*' the Chief Con^rvator has proposed 
the building up of o new department in a period of five years. Since this dr;^rtment 
is to be staiTcd entirely by forest officers ond is to carry out duties wliieh arc, in the 
main, those of forest ofiicen, the propovl omounts to having two Tc-rcst Dcp.irtmentr *<> 
in one Province, an uTtaiigcmcnt which is open to rritieism. ‘'In anorhec province 
where cniisidcmblecxjiansion is contemplated, it isprolable that the nU^nuite orga- 
nisation of the Forest Department will consist of two Chief Conservator's ch.irges, 
one of nhich will he coiicen»:d with “ social service " and land development plans 
a id the othcnritlrGpvcmmenfrfoFcsts. Expansion somcwL.it on these liiic.s may 
be icquircd in Bombay, but the strurture of organisation uin take two quite -scpiirate 
forms. In the first, there can cither be a sepntate dos’clopmont branch of the Depart- 
n e nfc under a Chief Conservator, whicdi will deal entirely with the "aocvl serA'ice” 
fade ; in this cose the executive charges of thtshraneh might often overlap, terriloiial' 
ly, existing forest executive chniges in tlTe other Chief Conservator's ndminislmtion. 
In the second cn'se , there ’will be no'separate development Inpncli but the number of 
forest etrclcK and divisions will bo increosed and the excculivc charges will intli do 
in their ncti vit ies not only normal forest work bat also whotever " social service'’ work 
falls within their boundaries.. .This orrangement avoids overlapping and bns 
been suggested in one porrince W'here the Divinonnl Forest Officer will be responsible 
for every form of forest activity, including oven roadnde avenues, in his charge. 

However, overlapping may not bo a serious difficulty in Bombay, 'Where the 
foTcs^ often form huge blocks by themselves, and it mtg:ht bp mom convenient to 
constitnitc a separate development biancb. 


Co-operation beturen Agrieultvre onS Forestry, — A very welcome foahirc is the 
clow ^'-operation which exists between the Departments of Agrif «lture and Forestry. 
This is obviously the (hiefJTimtor. nuking for progress in lend devclopment.plass 
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in tbe 'Fro vino>>; SegalnV meetingn between representatives of tbc t .to d'^partments 
take place and the Cliicf Conservator infonned me that the drat item on the agenda 
for the next discussion was the common policy for fiitare land dovolo 2 )mnit pUns. 
Such would probably indudo co-opct.i6ion between the twodepaitnents both 
in the Deccan bunding scheme and in schemes m other tracts involving large catch- 
ment areas under the control of the Forest Department. 

The success of future hind development plans, particularly in the field of soil 
and water conservation, dlpend^ on close collaboration between these two d'parb- 
nients ; those provinces will be at a distinct dis.idv.mtagc in which A'^riculturo 
and Forestry ate in dilTetent mlni8tcri.al portfolios or undjr 'difforent Advisers, t 
understand that in Bombay both departments are undsr one and the sa ni Ad/isor. 

' SECTION II— Thr Bondiko and DuYFARsaxG SenuMc. 

Orijfin owd purpose of the scheme.— 'Sho impulse to start this schems, popularly 
known os the “Bijapur " scheme, was given by the fear of famine which constantly 
lungs over the whole Cf the Deccan and which costs so much in expenditure on relief. 
All conditions favourable for famine are present ; almost the whole tract is subject to 
dtivinagc to a greater or less extent, the annual rainfall is low, about 20", nud cloud 
bursts may be succeeded by long raiillcis bre.aks, the soils arc shallow, and d ‘ .ic 'ating 
winds sweep the desolate and tree less uplands. But the more favourable conditions 
apparent in the depressions and valleys where a deeper soil has collected, showed 
tlut if thd soil could be held in situ and gradually built up on tlio slopes and if rainfall 
could be contained in the fitlds instead of being allowed to run to wast", tli^ fertility 
of the greater part of the tract could be raised and would continue to in(.rens« with 
improved dry farming methods. The enormity of the task, involving rom > 20 m'llion 
acres, might have ni^e the greatest optimht daspair ; but the author-* of ths pluu, 
confident in the correctness of their methods, have tackled the problem with bokLicss 
fil'd with disregard of opposition and have, so far, met with the success the}' deser- 
ved. 

The 'Bbmbay Land Improvem^t Srhmss Act. — In brief, tbc Bombay Government 
consid-'red that* conditions .were siilficiently serious to merit the widespiend use' 
of the Land Tmprovoraont Schemes Act. (A note describing how the Act is operated 
fs givdf in Appen^x E). The wisdom of this policy lay in the reconqmtion of the 
faet that the measures had to be pushed forwaril smoothly and syblcmitically ; 
tiicse conrlitioiTs are essonriabin soil conservation where opcniUnns must be comple- 
ted with reference to parUoular catchments and drainages and must tide rough-shod 
over old established field boundaries ; steps liavo to be taken to ensure that no one 
can place obstacles in the way of those responsible for tbc exccutibn of the plan I 
do not know what'e^ostion there was to eompnlsion in tlio early stages, but J am 
sure there is little now. This all goes to strcngtlion my two convictions ; first th.at 
where large scale soil conservation mciuurcs ate planned for areas where (ho- 
peasantryis nncducated and looking in the spirit of self-help Government must 
possess residual powers to enforce co-operation ; and second , tliat ’ as^soon ns the 
same peasantry realises the benefits of the m lasures, any hostility they m ly have liar - 
bouied disappears and' they come to look on compulsion ns part of their life work. 

There are a few speoial points about the use of the Act which I would like to 
point out here : — 

- (i) Once a scheme haSbeen notified it xexnnins in force for an indefinite period 
as it includes pEovisions'for maintenance, protection of trees, etc., laying responsi- 
bility on the owner of the land, 
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(ii) tlie Bwrd liis tlie -pover to make any further regnlationa con'ddero-I 

necessary at any time with respect to a notified scheme without reference to the 
owners’^ the Jand, ' . ^ 

(iii) the Land Improvement Officer ia vested with'full powers over any Inwd 
the execution of a scheme, which may even include land under the control ut .i n n th«r 
Department, « 

(iv) the browsing and herding of goats isprohibitodby means of the Cattle 
^Trespass Aot in areas notified under a scheme, 

(t) no compensation is payable to any person on account of any restriction or 
prohibition .imposed under the scheme, 

(vi) in actual practice <he dday involved in the enquiry procedure presoribed 
by the Act is avoided by obtaining in advance the written consent of the village 
body, when the Land Improvement Officer proceeds to tho execution of the scheme 
in anticipation of tho resets of the formal proccedingSk 

(vii) the sanctioned cost for bunding and preliminary dry farming operations 

is Bb. 15/- per acre. Of this Ba. 9/- are recoverable from the owner of the land ; 
recovery is effected by the Bevenue Department at the rate of 12 annas per a^ra 
per annum, begiiining from the third year after completion of tiie work. Pull 
detai’s. including a map showing tho exact position of tho bunds in all fieldi are 
supp'ibd by the Land Imurovemcnt Officer to the local revenue authority ; these 
fbecome a permanent land record. ' 

Scah of opirationa . — Pidd operations began in 1943, and in oacb of the first two « 
years tbe area covered in bunding operations was so no 1 ,20,000 acres ; in the prcbcnt 
yrarit iseiqpeoted that 2|^to31al^ of acres will bedeiltwith.Asiho total "famine ’ 
ateaTta about 20 million acres, it is for aorions consideration wbetber expansion of 
tbe hxiafcing organisation is not essential ; and it must be remembered that there are 
very extenaivt areas in other ,paxts of the Province which can be benefited by con- 
ervation meaduxes. * • 

Dry Farming, — Soil conservatioin measures are not considered an end in them- 
selves'; they are a means, and an important one, tq an end which* is tbe increase in 
soil fertility ; the other means to the same end is research and improvement in Dry 
Farming methods. I am no expert in this science and will merely state that a strong 
Dry Farming section is being bimt up and works along with the bunding staff ; but 
as tbe bunding staff moves on, thed^ fanning experts stay behind and, as far as 1 
am aware, are to become a permanent advisory organisation in each district. I under- 
stand that this staff will be organised as follows : — 

I Dry Farming Overseer per 6,000 acres (or , 2,000acre8,in the case of dis- 
persed plots). 

i'Dry Forming'Fidd Assistant for every 6 Oveneers or 26, 000 acres. 

1 Senior Land Assistant, Dry Fanning , for every two Meld Assistants, or 
60,000 acres. '' . ' * . 

The Senior Ihnd Asaistimts will be reqionsiblB to theory Faimipg Officer. 

'Training of SuSordinatea. — ^At Bijapox a school has been established for the 
training of the subordinate surv^ and bunding staff. Forestry is taught, also 
publicity and educational technique. The erosion moc^els, constructed members 
of the Bobool, are the best 1 have seen any where. Training isv^ven a strong, 
practical bias, as it should be. The dements of dry farming technique axtf expalined 
so that the men turned out know oometbing about qll sides of tho woik. 
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At Bholapur a Dry Faimmg School has beou started recently. Since £he sub- 
ordinates trained here may have to undertake the protection of trees on the bonds, 
etc. some tr e in forestry seems essential, though it need not be much. It is « 
'sound principle that in combined Jand operations everyone should kno^r something 
about the other man’s work, this helps to sridon interest and to kill the deadly 
spirit of departmentalism. 

Appendix F gives the syllabus of trainiojg and the prospectus of the Dry Far- 
ming Sohool. 

Beteareh, A Dry Farming Research Station has also been opened at ' Shola- 

pur. "* 

The VieH Buniwg Teehnique. — Mr. V. A." N. Sansmnn of the Bombay Forest 
Service can justly daim to be the author of the contour bunding system in Bombay. 
He the system of large bunds vrith masonry waste weirs erected across 

drainage c bannela, which had been adopted by Bombay Agricultural Engineers, 
andh^roalisod that the common Punjab practice of “ table top ” terracing which 
ho had previously seen, was unsuitable for Deccan conditions. Terracing (levelling 
of fields) would have been far too expensive and Deccan soils are generally far too 
ahallow. Although, in ihe fiist j’ear, bunds were erected on a tcctongualr pattern, 
this system was abandoned in subsequmit years in' favour of an alignment which 
meticulously followed the cotour. I was amaaed when I first saw what I ^.can 
' only describe as the fantastic ainosities of the bunds which faithfully picked out 
almost imperceptible changes in the pn^o of the slope. This technique bos been 
adopted because it follows a fuiidamotnl principle of soil conservation in cultivation 
that rainfall held on the land must be distributed as evenly as possible over the land 
both to icduc^ the destructive effect of^n-off and to secure maximum irrigation 
value for the crops. By following the contour exactly these objects are fully reali- 
Bcd..(only table-top terracing such os is practised in liill rice cultivalion alone pro- . 
Vides closer control.) It is claimed that the bunding lay-out does, in fact, irrigate 
each field completely inasmuch as the downward percolation of water collected above 
one bund meets the water contained by the bund next below. This may or may 
not be the ctue, but it con at least be said that the syslom provides the most equa- 
ble distribution of water possible under local conditions. 

, Very serious rain-stoims are frequent ; In one rose after a measured rainfall 
intensity of over 6* an hour, the brcaclmg of the bunds was only 1 *6 per cent. , 

Every attempt is made to save as much water as possible and bunds ate "even 
extended across roadti^ drainages in oidm to bring \v ater on to the fields. Is o waste 
weirs are used in the bunds, but small'check-dams are constructed in natural drain- 
age^chonnols to prevent erosion. I do not propose to discuss the detaila'-of survey 
and bund lay-out, I will only say that I am not enti:^ly convinced _tbat 'the nar- 
row curves and loops in the bunds are really necessary ; for the small, impercepti- 
ble depressions to which they conform will soon fill up as a result of ploughing and 
the grudual movements of surface soil by rainfalls "But tlie argument pnt forward by 
the local officers, that if the surveyors are given any freedom of aotion',' it will-nob 
bo possible to control theit work, is a sound one and it would'll&hapa bo better to 
make no change until more <n[^ericnce has been goiued and surveyors ore more 
skilful. • ^ ’ 

The.final test 'of success win be the standard of maintenance. The bunds must 
become as permanent as the land ilself. The ironing out of sharp curves by the 
'eultivatqrs moy be expected ; but tids Vi-lll not uoT^tfer if weak spots are not left. ' 

31115JDofAgii 
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AjjpUeatim of the scheme elsewhere. — It ^onld not be thongbt that the bunding 
teohnique described above is applicable in all sots of conditions, though I know that 
there ore many localities in other parts of India where it con be used with advantage. 
The large bunds with waste-weirs, found unsuitable here, are correctly used for the 
impounding of storm water for local iirigalion or foi the trapping of silffor rabi 
cultivation, a common practice in ports of th^ Punjab and Bajpntana and pro- 
bably elsewhere. Again, where steeper slopes and mote impervious Soils than ore 
found in the Deccan provoO, a closer control of run-off is necessary and this means 
adopting the small field type of terrace. 

Treatment of Waste" Lani . — ^The Land inqirovement Officer Is empowered to 
dedde what land is fit for cultivation and what is unfit. Dncnltivable land is con- 
tour-trenched and sorm up with the seeds of various trSe species. These measures 
serve several objects: — 

(t) the waste is situated mainly above cultivation ; the trenches serve to re- 
duce run-off which would endanger the bunds below ; 

, (n*) the rows of trees, when they grow up, may help to mitigate the desic- 
cating effect of the wind ; ' - 

(m) leaf fall will provide some humus which is so badly required in the 
cultivation fields. 

Although it is hoped that the trees will in time produce firewood, my own 
- qpilfion is that the rooky soil and winds will permit too poor a growth for this pur- 
pose : moreover the spacing between trenches is very wide and the crop 
produce will bo open ; this cannot be avoided since the owners of the land liave to 
pay Bs. 9 for this work, as in the case of bunding and closer trenching would be too 
costly. * 

Should any area of Qo\’einment ^raste fall within the scope of a scheme it is 
likewise trenched and sown up. These areas wiU, I understand, subsequently bs 
token over by the Forest Department, when they rvill, no doubt, be further developed^ 
and managed as minor forests for fuel production and pasturage. 

Use of bunds far growing trees. — ^Tbis country urgently tequires tree growth 
both for fud and for wind breaks. I have said that I do not think the rocky out- 
crops will be able to supply much firewood ; the Land Improvement Officers have 
already started to encourage the growing of trees on the bunds, and I feel sure that 
this is the real onsher ; in addition, the growing of trees round habitations on mnnll 
pieces of unused land should be encouraged. I think quite good growth can be ex- 
pected on bunds in the loiy-lying lands, and the banks of all torrent-belts and v^ter 
courses should bo afforested. Although most cultivators will say that trees on the 
borders of fields reduce crop yield in their proximity, it is surprising What a number 
of trees are to be seen growing on the edges of fields in some parte eff the codntry hnd 
I think that the old jircjudice will die out in time. The Agiicoltural Deportment 
has ag^ed to experiment with the growing of wind breaks ; it may well be that 
the small loss occasioned to the’ crops by the proximity of the trees will be offset" 
by a general improvement due to a reduction of desiccation, while the use of firewood 
as fuel will free cow-dung for its rightful purpose os manure. Some species of 
‘trees ore probably less harmful to crop growth than othera and this will be an 
interesting subject for combiiitd resear^ by the two Departments. 

' Q^ete ate bound to be difficulties, but I would advise against the use of the 
powers ^ the Land Improvement Scheme to c^pel the planting up of field bunds'. 
Persuaaon wiU probably succeed in the, end and the greatest enemy of *' faria 
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forestry the goat, is hoing diminated by means of the Gattlo Trespass Act ; 
it will be a primaiy'duty of those in charge of maintenance to sec that they do not 
creep back again. - ^ 

Lessons to be learnt from the Bombay Bundiny and Dry Farming Scheme^ 
There are many lessons to be learnt from a study of this project and one of the best 
ways is to examine the factors which have contributed to its success. The more 
important ones appear to 'mo to bo: — 

(t) the oi^nisation has been built up from officers drawn from several de- 
partments, e.g. a^oulturc, forests, revenue and on^neers; 

(tt) the right men were chosen for the load irrespective of service or sen^ 
ority ; ' ' 

(ttt) this composite organisation was able to tackle definito scheme in an od 
hoe way with a dispat^ which would never have been possible had the usual 
departmental maclunoty been mployed ; 

(ie) a sound policy was conceived /from the beginning and the details of a 
sound and practicable technique est-ibb'shed at an early stage ; 

(c) at the hack of it all was an authority in the form of the Land Improve- 
ment Act which the executors of the scheme knew could be used at any time to 
secure the ordered progress of their plans. It is true that everywhere now the 
willing co-operation of the cultivators is forthcoming as a result of remarkably 
fine propaganda work, but the fact that the law is behind it all probably exerts 
some subconscious infiueucc. , 

There ore four other less important faotors, but they are worth m entioning 
because they ooiihoto conditions wUoh may be 'unfavourable in other parts of the 
country where land improvement schemes are contemplated 

(vt) the Deccan is largely a famine area and the people poor ; 

• (tnt) the people are mainly owner-cultivators, and tenancy problems do 

not arise ; - ' 

(mt) conditions of soil, topography, 'erosion, climate are remarkably homo- 
geneous over a very wide area, making it possible to apply universally a scheme 
which does not require frequent local variation, particularly in the matter of 
costs. This would not be possible where variations in slope, nature of soil and 
tpye pf erosion were marked ; 

{ix) the work is cheap and only to a very small extent does it involve the 
breaking down of any old established soil-conservation practice. 

My opinion is that the first two factors are the most important, and the third is 
really a corollary of these two. But I would saythis, I think that any lo6scly-woven 
organiiution composed of ill assorted officers of different departm<mts would be worse 
than useless ; such a composite organisation must consist of selected men under a 

* vigorous and competent directive. 

I am convinced that large-scale land development plan must bo carried out 
broadly in accordance with the policy expressed in the first five factors of success. 

, There may bo argument as to the degree of compulsion necessary and in this res- 
, pect the local admiuibtrqtion must be guided by a number of conditions, the most 
important of which will be expediency ; ahd it must be remembered that in land 
improvement operations, particularly in the field of erosion and water control, opera- 
tiohs will be muob more expensive and take much longer if plans are frustrated or 
delayed as a result of non-co-opczalioii'pn the part of tbo few ; the pri>oipV of the 
'greatest good of the greatest number must prevail. 
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To ntnrn to the question of oiganiadtioji, the diiective authoritj of the 
ia the Director of Ap'lculturc ; the organisation is known as the Land Improve- 
ment Unit : under him is the Land Improvont Officer (Geneml) who is in charge 
of the Unit ; under him axe two Land Xmjfrovoment Officers each nnnfa-nllmg oper- 
ations o.ver four districts — ^fuU details of ^e orgam'sation are ^von in Appendix A 
and grades and pays in Appendix Clerical establishment, with pay, is given in 
Appendices C and D. 

The most striking feature of the organisation' is its composite nature, but it 
worth pointing out that although the work mostly concerns agricultural the 
senior executive officers havobe^ drawniromtheForestDepartment. Tlie reason 
for this lies in tlte nature of she training of forest officers. They arc ^xnitlPl^ to deal 
objectively with plans and projeota ; the nature of their work is such that they natu- 
raUy sufts up land problems tn extenso. Thus, it is that Wh in the Punjab and in 
Bombay the Forest Department has been at 'the forefront in land improvement * 
schemes, other tluin those connected with irrigation. But whereas in Bombay 
the organisation desexibed'above appears fp be just what is required, that in the 
Punjab, where the Forest Department alone is attempting to deal with soil conser- 
vation in agriouItuTal land, is not proving so successful. I have only mentioned these 
matters to give point to what I have described as the two most important factors 
_ for succsss. Admittedly conditions in the Punjab are very different and the diffi- 
oidties are probably greater, but that is all the more reason for getting the right 
erganisation. 

A Land Improoement Department . — The Land Improvement Section is a going 
•oneem, but what of the future 1 Out of the^Province’s 49 milliQ 2 i''aorcs of cultiva- 
tion, 20 million lie in the famine danger zone, and another 16 million more are in 
the zone of moderate rainfall and can be made more fertile through! improvement 
measures ; several decades of work lie ahead ; is the Section to be retained in its 
present form as part of the Agricultural Department, is its establishment to remain 
temporary, And after the passing of the survey and banding parties, what organisation 
will be entrusted with the maintenance of the bunds and the core of the trees and 
plantations 1 These are problems which are now under consideration. The Section 
has now Its own training schools for subordinates, one for the Surveying and Bunding 
staff and another for the Dry Farming staff ; presumably the size of the Unit will be' 
increased and it is scarcely conceivable that such a large organisation could remain on 
a temporary bans for so long; apart from ..the bjustice of keeping subordinates in a 
temporary status, the temporary deputation of a number of gazetted officus from one 
department to another causes administrative difficulties. These are arguments in 
favour of creating a separate Land Improvement Department, and on the whole I 
think it would be sound policy.. * 

Should a separate dep'artmmt be formed tiie subordinate officers ^nld be 
xf enrited ani^ tioined by AeDepartment direct^ but for soms time it would be neoes- 
saiy to draw oh other departments for the higher appointments but the transfer would 
be on a pennanmt basis. The new department would, as soon os possible, obtainits 
■own gazetted officers from the Agricultural and Forest Colleges dire^. The head of 
such a Department need not necessarily in my opinion be on officer of either tiie Agri- . 
oiiltuzal or Forest Department ; he might well be a Bevena£ Officer of experience and 
wide outlook. But if a now department is creaie3.it will still be important for it to 
be closely ossoriated with the Departments of Agrcnlture, Forestry and Bevenno. 

The policy for the organisation Of maintezunce of the bunds, tree growth and 
improvement of agricultural technique after the Land Improvement SeOtion has done 
its work and passed on is now under'censideration. . There appesos to bwa strong bias 



in favour of entrusting maintenance etc. to the local departmentstaffs. The Reveni. i 
Department -will in any case be rcspoi^blo tea the collection of the bimding cess, and 
the Dry Farming establishment which is being left behind to study and teach improved 
methods of sgriculturo'might'just as -well be under the Agricultural Department, for 
further development will be a purely agricultural affair. The preservation of trees 
planted on the bunds and waste land will be the most difficult problem and a tenden- 
cy for their neglect is inevitoble unless interest and supervision are maintained. 
■I suggest that some training in forestry be given at the Dry Farming School ; and for 
each District or group of districts there mi^t be a Forest Ad-viser, probably a Forest 
Rangerj_whose chief duty would bo the fostering of interest in " farm forestry ”. 
The Collector of the district would presumably ho responsible for the observance of the 
regulations imposed under the schemes, such as bifiad maintenance, eviction of goats, 
protection of tree growth. 



lani Improvement, Officer, General. 
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SUPPENDIX ’ B *. 

anip&yi of the attain the Land Impromtvsnt Section, North. Qircile. 


SI. 

So. 


Deaignationi 


Ho. 

of 

(oats. 


QraSo of post. 


Startiim and ftdditloiul 
pay and allotranoeit 


1 Land ImpioTomcnt OfBccT« Horth 
8, Assistant Land Ibpfovcmcnt Ofiieeri 
(Surrey). 

S Biy Ifarmuig Smperintendetet • . 

4 Assistant Ihnd linprovemcnt Oti- 

cpr, (Forost). 

5 Bistnot Land Improvement Offloon, 

(Snrsey). , 

0 BlstriotLandlmiiroTement-Offleerai^ 
'' (Biy Farming). 

1 Senior Land Assistants (Survey) .. 

\H Senior Land Assistants (Biy nnn* 


Bs. 

1 1100.60.1600 
I 110.10.250.B.B.— ' 
16-400.E.B..20.600, 
1 Bo. 

1 286-16400.20.600. 

6 170.10-860.EJB. — 
16.400.B.B..20.C00 

2 Bo. 

0 160.10.260 
4 Bo. 


\ 


«U0/O 

0 Junior Land Assistants (Survey). 9 110.8-160. 

B.S0..B.E... 

B.Se. (Ag.)A B.Ag. 

. B.C B. 

Hon-B.C.]!!. or non- 
graduate. . 
70-5.100 .. 

B.Se., B.S., 

B.Se. (Ag.) A B.Ag. 
B.C.E. or similar quail 
flcatlons. * 
Hon-quolllicd 
B.Ag. 

60.6/2-100 (Tlraincd) 
Untrained 

60-6/2.100 (Trained) 
Untrained 


10 Field Atsistanls (Survey) .< 

H I'isM Assistants (Biy JParmiijg) «. 
!• Overseen (Survey) • «. 

1 3 Oveneen (Dry Barming) . < 

14 Field Assistants (Forest) . < 

16 Ovencers (Forest) 

16 Forest Ouaida .. .. ,, 


40 


8 

88 

40 


Ks. 

1 , 100 /. 

Pay. S. Pay. P.T.A. 
17O/..f60/.. 

236/-. 

170/..J.S6/.. 

. itoi'+asi: ' 


m/.+aBh+oa}i. 

118/-+30/-{.76/< 

110/.+30/..1.76/-. 

110/.+20/.+76/.. 

00/-f30/.l-49/.8/.. 

80/.+30/.+49/8/., 

lOj.+iBh+imi: 
00.-^30.40/8/.. 
24/-. 


4 

IS 

24 


80-6.126.5.160 
30.M0.45.604JO 
16.1/2-20.26 


60/. 

36/. 

60/. 

86 /. 

80/. 

60/. 

26/. 


2lf: 

21 /-. 

21 /.. 

76/. 

24/., 


1. Pcnonal Assistant 
I'A. StorcH Superintendent 


* , "APPENDIX ‘ 0 
Clerical sli^ for tJie qffice of the land Improvement officer. 

Besignatiou. Horth. South. 


1 

1 

(For both 
oiroles). 


2. Head Cleric ,, ^ 

^ w. Stonogniplicr ,, ,* ” 

4. Senior Accountant j. ” 

6. Junior Aeoonntant 

6. ScniorClrrh ,, “ 

7. Junior Clerks ’ * ** 

5. Uraftsman 

0 Traeem (Ollieo) ' .. . 

10 , Store-keeper ,. ,, ” '* ** ** •* “ * 

ment offiocs of tho Assistant La^ Imjirorcmcnt oiolcor and Distriot Land Improve. 


1. ficnioi Clerk 

2. Junior Clerk.. 

’ 8. Tracorb (Office) 
4. Bntftsman 
6. Store-elerk .. 


Ho. 

1 

1' 


•' •• ® 1 oply for Sntvey SoOtlen under each 

• • • • I >Blstriot Land Improvement Officer, 

-• ■ -*/<.■ 
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APPENDIX ‘ D 


SI. 

Xo. 


BesigiMtioni 


Grads of noli. 
Be. 


1 Benioital AssMont (Aaaottdtsnt} 
a B^ad Clerk .. .. 

a SoDior Aooonntaat .. .. 

4, JonirAocountani .. ,, 

.. B SonioE dsrka .. .. 

/ 

8 ^nnioi Cloaks .. 

'' t flrsltsman 
.. 8 Irocois (Office) 

9 ‘Txacois^iold) . .. 

10 Stojs-kcopor 

11 StoEO'ClcrKi 

13 Xaiko a a a a. a a 

»19' BefanS' aa a. a. 

Ida IdlAlaSlS a a a a 

."•IS store odolieo 

16 Store Sopcrintendent 
^ rz — T-, : 


a. m-w-sgi. 

a a 00a0/2.11S. 

a a 85-6)2.100 (Old). 

80.6/2-66 (new), 
a. 85 5'2/lOJ. (01d<, 

80-6/2.95 (N*^). • 
a. 85-6/2-100 (Old). ' 

80 6/2-05 (nnr). 

• a/ 25 6/2.65, vith one ^poet 
of etenograjAor mtb alloirantea 

a. 80-6-180. 

a. 50.6/2.100. 

a a 60.5/2.100 -plM 24/a PaTaA. 
a. 40-4-80. 
a. 26-5/2^16. 


a. 15/.. 

a. 160-6.200. 


APPENDIX ‘E 'a 

Nofe on ffte Land. Improvmcnt Ael as apphed to Bunding and Dry Faming Schemes^ 
Tire legal pomtion is that defined by &e Iiond Improvement Sehemee Act, No. 
XXVm of 1942 and sabeequent amendm'nts. Its provisions axe nuny, the main* 
axe; — , 

(a) The constitution of a Boaxd consisting of the Bevonuo Commissioner as 
fHinTrTTian and the Director of Agricnltore and the Conservator of Forests of the 
area as members. The Land Improvement Officer is ez-o^do Secretary to the 
Boaxd. There is a separate boaxd tot each Eevenue Dividon. 

(fi) Tins Board directs the ptepaxatiem of the Land Improvement Scheme Jbr 
any area within its jnrisdiotion. A Scheme may provide for any .or all of the fol-' 
lovnng : — 

* Soil send moistore conservation, introdaction of Oty Farming methods, 
improved agricultural practices, reclamation of water-logged land or land &om 
the sea, control oi prohibirion ^ grazing, control or maintenance of vegetation 
and tnee growth &hd any matter not inconsis^t with the objects of rite Act. 

'V 4 * (o) The Boi^ appoints an offiew to preparaia Draft Scheme which must state ' 
^ olqects of thABchemerthe area proposed to he'covered by l&e seheme, the nature 
of work to he carried out, the agency tfaroagh.^hioh%Kecution is to be effected and 
any other porticnlais 08 ma^heproscribedf' 

^ (d) The.ofiioer so appointed^pFGpates and snlnnits the arcane to, the Bcbtd 

whi<^ mayliocept it with or without modification or even mject it. N the Board 
accepts the scheme it is pubUshed in the offidal gazette, in the village or villages 
covered by the scheme, at the taluka orMshal ai^ Distri9i«.h8adqnarteia m which 
the areas lie. An enquiry officer is immediately appointed by the Board to hear and 
xecoid all objections to the, sckeme.or part 'tbdxeof. '‘"T^eobjcclionsmaybo 
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oral or ^ttcn'and must be made mthiu 21 days from the date of publication of 
the HuTian^P in the ofiBicial gazette. The enquiry oifioei is granted summary powers 
the Revenue Code at 1879 ana has power to summon and enforce the 

attendance of witnesses who can bo ojcanuncd on oath and who con be compelled to 
produce any documents ess^tial to the enquiry* 

The enquiry officer submits his enquiry report, with such modification as he may 
deem necessary, to the Board which, provided the objections are leas than 33 per 
Oent of the o^er .or owners owing 33 par cent of the land, other than the Grown 
lie scheme with or wi&out modification or rejects it. If the olT- 
Hections the prescribed linit the Board must submit the scheme to the Frovin' 

cial Government for orders. Government accept thq scheme with or without modi- 
fication or reject it. If there is acceptance of a scheme either by the Board or Govern- 
ment it must be published in the official gazette, in the village or villages dbuhemed and' 
the taluka or hffihal and district headquarters in which the lands lie, - Foblication of 
. a scheme causes it to become final, legal and in force from the dote of publidhtion. 
Tho BniM-d also has powers to make regulations in respect of any matters sup- 
plementhry or incidental to tho scheme, . ^ 

After the scheme has cpme into force tho'Board will appoint an offlOer to’ execute 
it and it will specify the period within which the cost of executing the scheme will 
recovered from the respective owners. Any person 'wishing to execute the work inliis 
own lands shall bo permitted to do so provided he gives notice, in 'writlilg.'to -this 
effect to tho o.xeoutivo officer 'within 21 days of tho publication of the sanctioned sche- 
me in the official gazette and undertakes to complete tho work within tho period stipu- 
lated by the executive officer to carry it out by Government agency at tho cost of the 
owner. ■ 

On the completion of a scheme, the executive officer prepares a statement, 'with a 
inap, detailing ^e work done with cost thereof, <the total amount to bo recovered 
from tho owners, the general rate, per annum or per rupcQ of recovery, the period of 
recovery, the person or clabs of persons responsible for maintenanoo of tiieworkin 
. rrpair.and a list of survey Ros. or sub-divisions from tho owners of which a rate other 
than the usual rate is to ho recovered for spcdfic reasons, jbo be recorded, 

Tho statement 'with tiio map is sent toiihc Mamlatdar or hfahalkori for incorpo- 
ration in the Record of Right s. Rvery pemon shown as liable in tho Record of Rights 
must maintain and repair the woiks carried out to the satisfaction of the Land 
Rnproveuicnt Officer, If a person fails to do so withip the timp presoribed by the 
Xiand Improvement Officer, this officer shall rc'jpair.the'work at the coat, plus a sux* 
charge of 25 per cent of the cost of repair, of the land ownor. 

The Provincial Govontme^t may thoroselvei direct tho prcqiaratlon of any scheme 
in any area u^whicll famine or bcracity prevailb or is likely to prevail, or in any case 
' 1 in which the Provincial Government or IVnst may contribute not leas than 25 per cent 
of the costofthesoheme, orinanyarealnwhichLand Imp^vcmentis ncoessatyin 
tho interest of any moinbi^imjn^bets of It. M, Forces, whc&or in service or retired, 
or of their dependents, .The Government appoint3.an officer to prepare the draft 
scheme whicmiili'submitted to Goverimieht thro)igli tho Board* Thereaftorthopro- 
cedure is 'the same as that, prescribed for sohcmcB ordoiod by the Board. 

All schemes executed to date orin tho process of execution have been directed by 
Government and'ai.e.carri^ out by Qoverqmwt agency. 

A penalty tiause has been added to 'tiio Act* -It lays doiim that if any person 
oontravenes any pro visions'S^f the sanctioned solieme or any of the regulations made by 
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tlio Board or fiuls to fulfil any liability imposed upon liim be sitnil on cimviction be 
liabJo to -d tino up to Hs. fiO/- or vriUi simple impiisonmeut for a period up to one 
montb or both. 

The sanctioned cost per acre for the Bunding and Dry Farming nnTiammi, at 
present, is Bs. 12/- plus B.. 3/- i>ir acre, for Dry Farming. Aland-otmerhostorepay 
■ Bb. per acre, tonaids the cost of the bunding. For the first two years, aftrar the 
land is bunded, he repays nothing and thereafter he repays anjons twelve (-/12/-} per 
acre per year, for 12 years. There are no interest charges, but the land-owner ma>t, 
from the second year after i^e Innd.s are bunded, mainhun the bunds in proper repair. 

' Govemmf'nt undertakes to maintain the bunds tuidcr proxier repair for the first year 
oftorjtho londa ore bunded. 

I ■ I ■ 

• Sb ' 

APPEJND1X*F\ 

\ » 

Protpectmfor the training evtrses of Dry Fuming Asaistant* anU Dry Farming 

Kamgan at Sholapur, 

(a) Aims and Oifeets. — To train condidates in the Dry Farming Methods of 

cultivation etc., with a view to fit them for the post-, of Dry F irinii g Asbi«tanta and 
Dry Farming Ksmgars in the temporary I/md Improvement Section of tho Agrictil- 
tn^ Deportment. - . 

(b) Qualifications (minimum) required for admi*non. — ^Undcr-gradi atoa (pro' -r- 
ably Intar-Soicnoe) in the cose of Dry Forming Asei^tants and Mat rii uitilion in the " 

case of Dry Forming Elamgaia. . 

^ ^ • • 

(0) Age Limit. — ^26 years for advanced classes and 28 years for intennedtate and 
bachwaxd classes. „ 

(d) Duration of Course, — One year (commencing from 2 .d J.m 'nry each year) 

inthooascoflh^FarmmgAssistantBaiidfimout’is ( o ixm'noing from 2ud Januaigr 
and let July year) in the cose of Dry Fanning Ktun^.irj. 

(e) Fees. — The trainingis given free of cost. 

(/} Stipend, — The students admitted oro given s'-ipond at t!irTn^oof}ls.40/-p.m. 
each in the case of Dry Farming Assistants and Rs. SO/- p.m. each i:* tho'case of Dry 
Fanning Eamgors plus dearness allowance. 

(g) Lodging and Boarding ; — Free lodg^g is provided at the site of tho training 
The'etadents will have to mike their oVni axrangemmt for m>"t-.ing 'ro n tho amount 
of stipond paid to them. ^ 

. '{h]j Agreement of Service, — The students arc required to rxeente an agreement • f 
stmM on Rs.ljbond for serving Oovenuuent for a period of dt least-S ’yrato. if 
Government require £d do so, after completion'of train 

(1) .PIiysiaal candidate must pass-phjssical fitness examination by 

' Ci^SorgeonTorftdnussion to the Training 0f>ntT0. , . pll '.i . 

- (j) Seales of Pa^—Aitor featisfaetory completion of the Gaining and on appoint- 

ment in the Department, the student will b» paid an initial BiIaTv of its. Td^-Jp.m. in 
the grade of Rs. 70-5-100 in tho case of Dry Farmics Assistantn andRBr66/- f.m. in thef 
^.■idc of Rs. 50-3/^100 in the case of D17 Farming Kamgars. . (k) To whom apjditaSoa 
shoiddbsmtdeforadmissionandfuitlier parftmluis Tho Soil Physicist jn .Govem'; 
ment, B. P., Sholaput. ' * - 
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ftf BonfiMfl of Dry gaftning ABaMtant and 'Dry Fanning 

'Eamgaxs at Shdbpur. 

I. — Ghnebal AOBiaOlitDBS. 

(i) Soiti. 0i) FertiTuera <9 Manvtet. 

Tillage dTiOageimplei^ (rr) Phnte. 

(a) GenezaL 

(&) Spedal oharaoteristiosoftheooninumagii* 
onltnral plants (czops). 

,(v) LiveOads. (vi) Part* Diteaset. 

(tu) LeodUng <9 Surveying^ 

H.— Fabu HaKaasusiiT. 

{i) Oioppiiig Sdlieznas. 

<ii) Obsemfions on Ocopa and Meteozologjr* 

(iii) UanagementofLalxmr. 

(iy) Management of Fann onimala. 

), Management of Storea. 

jfvi) Management of implementa. 

'(^di) Management of Fann Buildings induding fence, gate, &a 
(yin} M^gement of Water on the &tzn & form sanitation. 

(iz) Book'Keeping. 

(x) E:q>ezimontal data & Statiatical medioda. 

(xi) Propaganda. 

^(xii) EoononiiGa ai Crop pzodnodon. 

m.— Day Fabuino. 
jS))j)rg faming definUion and hitiorical. 
j|B) 'Meleorckgicalf^ttres. 

'(iii) (he dry family regicM. 

!^) Disposal ifrainrioater, 

l(r) Soil erosiim <9 ^ aonlrol mecmret. 



:(ix) Study of the dry f<^^ etopt <9 Omr epeeud euUural mrtloft. 

(x) Contour.ettUivation <9 atrip erojpivg, 

(xi) Seonomea if dry faming melioda. 
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